THE CHOICE OF A PRIME MINISTER

Sir Henry Ponsonby then saw Lord Salisbury, and reported that Lord
Salisbury had said that 'had Mr Gladstone announced the Irish policy
attributed to him, there might have been some grounds for not calling
upon him to form a Government. But no public authorised statement
had appeared, and he felt compelled to advise that your Majesty should
send for Mr Gladstone.' But Lord Salisbury also said that Mr Goschen
ought to have gone to Osborne, and that Sir Henry Ponsonby should
see Mr Goschen. Mr Goschen was insistent that Sir Henry Ponsonby
should see Mr Gladstone at once.  Ponsonby then saw Mr Gladstone,
and explained that the Queen asked if he could form an administration.
He added: 'That your Majesty had understood, from his repeated
expressions of a desire to retire from public life, that he would not
accept office, and therefore in sending this message she left him free to
accept or not.' Mr Gladstone, in accepting, said that he was ' very grate-
ful for your Majesty's gracious consideration for his declining years'.1
In the end, therefore, the Queen followed precedent. 1 lor anxiety to
see Mr Goschen was due to a hope that a coalition could be formed 10
keep out Mr Gladstone and to prevent the acceptance of the Home Rule
policy which, as she assumed, Mr Gladstone would propose.   Her
motives were quite unconstitutional. If the Crown accepts a policy and
uses its powers to forward that policy, it takes part in party warfare.
It is then inevitable that people who disagree with that policy should
enter into a contest with the Crown. Lord Salisbury's suggestion that
the Queen could have refrained from sending for Mr Gladstone if he
had openly declared for Home Rule will not bear examination. The
Queen would not have been entitled to use her powers either for or
against Home Rule. It was her duty to find a Government which could
secure a majority in the House of Commons. The electorate had just
returned a substantial Liberal majority which was led by Mr Gladstone.
Under his leadership it had supported an amendment to the Address
which, as Lord Salisbury rightly saw, compelled the resignation of the
Government. But even if the majority in support of the motion had not
been a compact group, it would have been out of accord with the
precedents not to have applied to Mr Gladstone. The question whether
Mr Gladstone could form a Government could be settled as similar
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